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agitation, which tended towards the narrowness and methodological lim- 
itation characteristic of our own attempts to establish psychology on a 
'strictly' scientific basis. But — "Apres avoir, pendant peu de temps, 
montre quelque tendance a se diviser, la psychologie, chez les plus eminents 
de ses representants, redevint integrate et synthetique, usant egalement des 
diverses methodes dont elle dispose et ne negligeant aucun des aspects de 
la vie mentale . . ." (p. 239). It is, to be sure, a truism to say that the 
more ' synthetic ' psychology becomes the more metaphysical its character. 
French psychology has never lost contact with philosophy. But in main- 
taining its breadth of interest it has not lost, but rather gained, explanatory 
power. This would not have been possible, of course, had it not pos- 
sessed a central point of view to which all facts concerning the mental 
life of man — all facts — are relevant. There lies, as has been suggested, 
its unique distinction. In this country today we are tending towards a 
genetic and dynamic form of psychological theory, inspired principally 
by facts developed in the genetic and abnormal fields of inquiry. Dwel- 
shauvers's book, then, ought to find in this country a large circle of readers. 

D. T. Howard. 
Northwestern University. 

Modern Philosophy. By Guido be Ruggiero. Translated by A. Howard 

Hannay and R. G. Collingwood. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. ; 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921. — pp. 402. 

This new volume in the Library of Philosophy is a translation of La 
Filosofia Contemporanea, the second Italian edition of which, in two vol- 
umes (1920), was reviewed by the present writer in The Philosophical 
Review for January, 1921. The translation is made from the first edition 
in one volume, published in 1912, and does not therefore include the 
valuable Appendix, with which the second edition concluded, and in which 
the author examined Belgian and Italian neo-scholasticism, the progress 
of historical and sociological studies, and the most recent orientation in 
Italian philosophy (Varisco, Aliotta, Croce, Gentile). 

Ruggiero's survey of the philosophic thought of our time is marked by 
sound historical scholarship, keen critical insight, subtlety, vigor, construc- 
tive thinking, and a style clear and incisive. The issue between naturalism 
and idealism is regarded by the author as fundamental in contemporary 
thought. In the four parts of his book he examines in turn German, 
French, Anglo-American, and Italian philosophy. The compfehensiveness 
of his survey should be apparent even to those who, failing to appreciate 
what the author regards as centrally important in the philosophy of our 
time, find him deficient as omitting what they believe worthy of much 
attention. His account of contemporary German philosophy is not very 
startling, even though one may find reason to question his estimate of it as 
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confused and barren, a digression from promising Kantian paths and 
prospects. His laudation of French philosophy, as in the forefront of 
modern thought, is interesting, and doubly so is his disclosure of deep 
idealistic insight in several French philosophers who really require intro- 
duction to English readers. France, according to Ruggiero, has felt with 
the greatest intensity the Hegelian problem. "The fact that she has not 
felt it as such is the strongest proof that it is alive : it is not a reminis- 
cence or a revival; it is a new demand, arising out of the absolutely 
original development of French thought" (p. 224). English and American 
readers, of course, will find much stimulus in the third part, on Anglo- 
American philosophy. Two tendencies are examined : empiricism and nat- 
uralism on the one hand (Mill, Spencer, the Pragmatists) ; on the other, 
Neo-Hegelian Idealism, which, in spite of its too frequent inconclusiveness, 
impresses the author as the most significant movement in Anglo-American 
thought, raising it far above the German and close up to the French level. 

To the fourth part, on Italian philosophy, the reader will go with fresh 
zest for new knowledge, and will not be disappointed. Comprehensive 
(from Bruno and Campanella to Croce and Gentile), clear, critical, con- 
ceived in a high spirit and infused with ardor, this account of Italian 
philosophy, by the very exhibition of the characteristic limitations of 
Italian genius in the past, appreciates even while criticizing. Modern 
Italian idealism, from Spaventa to Croce and Gentile, has been arousing 
increasing interest in England and in this country. This interest will re- 
ceive further stimulus and much guidance from the reading of Ruggiero's 
book. Here is no dulness or confusion or pedantry. The criticism to 
which contemporary thought is subjected by Ruggiero may be occasionally 
too trenchant and outspoken; muddled it is not. If one disagrees with 
Ruggiero's conclusions, one is likely at least to know with what one is 
disagreeing. It thus serves to clarify present philosophical issues, and in 
this respect alone his is an eminently valuable book. 

The translation, to be sure, is not as alert as the original. The con- 
crete imagery of the Italian is now and then lost in the abstract para- 
phrase of the English. But there is no occasion for faint praise here. 
The English version is very readable, and the translators have, " with the 
author's full consent, from time to time expanded or paraphrased a 
passage which in its original form, though doubtless plain to an Italian, 
might have been obscure to an English reader" (p. 7). 

Radoslav A. Tsanofp. 
The Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas. 



